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THE INFLUENCE OF DUTCH ART 



By Alfred Trumbi.e. 



With original illitstraiio7ts by Clara T, McChesney, 



The art of this country has successive!}^ expe- 
rienced several distinct and powerful influences 
from that of modern Europe. One may be credited 
l^/ to Germany, at the period when the Dtisseldorf 
school flourished. Then came that of France. 
In both cases there were subdivisions to the move- 
ment, as 
to the 
Dtissel- 
dorf era 
■ '■'■ V.X succeed- 
ed that 
of Munich ; and the Romantic school 
of France has given place to the real- 
ism of the Luminists and Impression- 
ists of the present. Now we find anoth- 
er foreign factor in the field. Holland 
has entered the Hsts, and is not only 
creating a profound impression upon 
America, but is actually forcing con- 
verts in Germany and France as w-elL 






THE COBBLER. 



RETURNING THANKS. 



There is no special mystery about 
the force which Dutch art exercises 
upon that of the world of which Holland 
is, geographically, so small a part. It 
is the power of masterful simplicity. 
The Dutchmen turn to Nature for their 
inspiration, and they translate her with- 
out affectation or sensational technique. 
They do not paint exactly what they see, 
but they paint what they see in the 
spirit which it arouses in them, invest- 
ing it with humanity, life and the senti- 
ment which existence communicates to 
those wdio study it with the double-sight 
of eye and mind. They make no attempt 
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to create sentimental subjects, 
but they find the sentiment in 
actuahty, and, according to their 
powers, repeat it to us with what- 
ever eloquence their brushes may 
have at command. 

The simplicity of the life of 
Holland repeats itself in the art 
of Holland. The painters belong 
to, and are of, the people and the 
soil ; they penetrate the soul of 
the people and inspire the spirit 
of the soil ; they make no grasp, 
like their neighbors in Belgium, 
at grandiose motives, whose ren- 
dering must involve a departure 





VOTNG MATERNITY. 



from truth proportionate to the ambitious char- 
acter of the theme. As it is with Israels and Mes- 
dag, so it was 



IX THE KITCHEN. 



w i t h Mauve : 
so it is with 
men of minor 
fame, but 
great force, 
like Tholen, 
TerMeulen, Kever, Weissenbruch, Bastert, 
the Maris brothers, and many more. Any of 
these men might be makers of pictures in the 
decorative and popular sense. They remain, 
thanks to the atmosphere they breathe, tran- 
scribers of nature, interpreters of the poetry 
which belongs to the humblest phases of ex- 
istence, part of which they are. It is not 
many years since the art of the Netherlands 
secured a footing in the favor of American 
collectors, but it came at an opportune time. 
It appealed to a new generation of talented 
and ambitious men and women, who had 
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A HOLLAND STUDY. 




THE SPINNER. 
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ded their art on old lines and were hungry for 



method of expression. The exhibition of 

some pictures by Kever, in New 

\ i York, created a furore. Next " 
1 
} year showed the result. Pictures 

in the Dutch style began to ap- 'H 
• pear in our exhibitions. Men - .1 
i f ^ and women of our country, 
; ' ■ on their summer tours, drift- - - '[ —"''^ 
\ ed into Holland instead of 

; -• workin«f in the worn-out 
\; fields of Brittany. And of 
those who have been among 
the dykes and dunes few are disloyal to the charms 
of that land, where the baby drinks with its 
mother's milk the duty to fight the sea, to love the black soil, 
velveted with verdure, and be content in a cabin warmed by the 
wreckage of the North Sea, which is at once the country's deadliest foe and 
greatest friend. 

Among the gifted younger artists of the United States who have fallen under 
the spell of this art is Miss Clara T. McChesney, who has now her studio in this 

city. Miss McChesney is 
a native of California, 
daughter of the superin- 
tendent of public schools 
at Oakland, where she 
was born. It was after a 
couple of vacations in 
Holland, vacations which 
were both relaxation and 
labor, that she made her 
real mark. Among the 
painters in water-colors of 
to-day Miss McChesney 
holds a conspicuous place. 
Her studies of Dutch life 
she paints in as complete 
sympathy with her subject 
as she does her native 
themes, and to the latter 
she has brought back from 
the Netherlands a feeling 
and expression which ren- 
der her works unique. 
She is a fine draughts- 
woman and a strong col- 
or ist, and her future will 
THE GOOD BOOK. rccord Itsclf. 




